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Vaslav  Foniitch  Nijinsky  was  the  greatest 
male  dancer  of  our  epoch.  Neither  the  brev- 
ity of  his  active  career,  the  tragedy  of  his 
life,  nor  the  facts  that  he  composed  fewer 
than  half  a dozen  ballets  and  that  no  film 
of  him  exists,  has  been  able  to  discount  the 
immense  power  of  his  personality  as  both 
dancer  and  choreographer,  and,  indirectly, 
theorist.  The  notorious  aspects  of  his  madness 
have  enforced  his  popular  fame,  but  nothing 
has  diminished  his  fascination  for  professional 
dancers.  This  attraction  has  been  kept  alive 
largely  by  photographs  which,  circulated  like 
holy  relics,  have  served  as  models  of  the  art 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Nijinsky’s  career,  even  though  his  private 
diary  was  deliberately  emasculated,  is  fully 
though  somewhat  fragmentarily  documented 
in  numerous  books  written  by  his  friends  and 
lovers.  If  they  are  read  carefully  they  pre- 
sent a fairly  complete  and  impressive  mosaic 
portrait.  Nijinsky’s  sister,  Bronislava,  the  dis- 
tinguished choreographer,  now  ballet  mistress 
of  the  Monte  Carlo  Ballet,  must  one  day  tell 
her  story.  As  for  Nijinsky  himself,  when  last 
heard  of  he  was  living  in  Buda-Pesht  with  the 
family  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

But  nothing  can  replace  the  photographs. 
This  album  by  Dance  Index  is  dedicated 
to  Nijinsky’s  theatrical  style,  to  illustrate  his 
elegance  and  exactness  in  role  and  mood,  and 
to  the  overall  spirit  of  each  piece  of  choreog- 


raphy whether  Petipa’s,  Fokine’s,  or  his  own. 
Above  his  talent  and  instinct  we  may  deduce 
Nijinsky  as  a conscious  artist. 

Mr.  Denby’s  note  is  intended  to  help  one 
see  the  photographs  and  to  point  out  that 
here  is  evidence  of  careful  observation  applied 
to  formidable  technical  base.  Students  may 
learn  much  by  studying  these  sequences  from 
his  most  famous  ballets. 

The  few  pictures  available  from  Le  Sacre 
du  Printemps  (1913)  which  Nijinsky  de- 
signed but  in  which  he  did  not  dance,  and 
those  from  Fokine’s  Le  Dieu  Bleu  (1912)  are 
omitted  for  lack  of  space.  Many  other  fine 
photographs  of  the  ballets  here  represented 
are  omitted  for  the  same  reason.  Our  repro- 
ductions were  made  from  Roger  Pryor 
Dodge’s  magnificent  collection  now  housed 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  from  the 
Dance  Archives  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  and  from  the  private  collection  of  Hel- 
mut Ripperger.  We  acknowledge  these  loans 
gratefully  and  especially  thank  the  Music 
Department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
for  their  help. 
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With  this  number  the  last  of  the  three 
original  editors  of  Dance  Index  enters  the 
Army  and  the  future  of  the  magazine  is  left 
in  the  capable  hands  of  Donald  Windham. 
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(above)  Nijinsky  in  Giselle  with  Karsavina  (Paris,  1911) 

(below)  left — in  King  Candaule  (St.  Petersburg,  1908)  and,  right — in  Giselle  (St.  Petersburg,  1909) 


LE  PA  VILLON 
D'ARMIDE 


Nijinsky  and  Pavlowa 
in  Le  Pavilion  D'Armide 
(St.  Petersburg,  1907) 
Photos — top,  L.  Roosen 


LE  PA  VILLON  D'ARMIDE 


Nijinsky  in  Le  Pavilion  D'Armide  (Paris,  1909) — Photos,  De  Meyer — upper  right,  action  snapshot 


LE  CARNAVAL  AND  PETROUCHKA 


{above)  Nijinsky  in  Carnaval  (Paris,  1910) — Photos,  De  Meyer 
(below)  Nijinsky  in  Petrouchka  (Paris,  1911) — Photos,  Elliott  & Fry 


LE  SPECTRE  DE  LA  ROSE 


Nijinsky  in  Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose  (Paris,  1911) — Opposite,  lower  left,  with  Karsavina.  Photos,  Hoppe  and  De  Meyer 


LE  SPECTRE  DE  LA  ROSE 


Nijinsky  in  L'Apres-Midi  D'un  Faune  (Paris,  1911) — Photos,  De  Meyer 
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L'APRES-MIDI  D'UN  FAUNE  AND  SCHEHERAZADE 


(above)  Nijinsky  in  L'Apres-Midi  D'un  Faune  (Paris,  1911) 

(below)  Nijinsky  in  Scheherazade  (Paris,  1910) — Photos,  De  Meyer 


JEUX 


Nijinsky  in  Jeux  (Paris,  1913) — Opposite,  upper  left  and  lower,  with  Karsavina  and  Shollar.  Photos,  Gerschel 


JEUX 


TILL  EULENSPIEGL 


Nijinsky  in  Till  Eulenspiegl  (New  York,  1916)  (From  the  collection  of  Helmut  Ripperger) 


NARCISSE 


Nijinsky  in  Warcisse  (Paris,  1311j 


LES  ORIENTALES 


Nijinsky  in  Les  Orientales  (Paris,  1911) 


Notes 

on  the  accompanying 

NIJINSKY  PHOTOGRAPHS 

by  Edwin  Denby 


NIJINSKY  (Ca.  1902) 


Looking  at  the  photographs  of  Nijinsky,  one  is 
struck  by  his  expressive  neck.  It  is  an  unusually 
thick  and  long  neck.  But  its  expressivity  lies  in  its 
clear  lift  from  the  trunk,  like  a powerful  thrust. 
The  shoulders  are  not  square,  but  slope  downward; 
and  so  they  leave  the  neck  easily  free,  and  the  eye 
follows  their  silhouette  down  the  arms  with  the 
sense  of  a line  extraordinarily  extended  into  space, 
as  in  a picture  by  Cezanne  or  Raphael.  The  head 
therefore,  at  the  other  end  of  this  unusual  exten- 
sion, poised  up  in  the  air,  gains  an  astonishing 
distinctness,  and  the  tilt  of  it,  even  with  no  mus- 
cular accentuation,  becomes  of  unusual  interest. 
Nijinsky  tilts  his  head  lightly  from  the  topmost 
joint,  keeping  this  joint  mobile  against  the  upright 
thrust  of  the  other  vertebrae.  He  does  not  bend 
the  neck  back  as  some  contemporary  ballet  dancers 
do.  Seen  from  the  side  or  the  rear,  the  upward 
line  of  his  back  continues  straight  into  the  up- 
rightness of  the  neck,  like  the  neck  of  a Maillol 
statue.  But  Nijinsky  alters  his  neck  to  suit  a char- 
acter role.  The  change  is  striking  in  the  Schehera- 


zade pictures  — and  Mr.  Van  Vechten,  who  saw 
him  dance  the  part,  describes  him  as  a “simian, 
neck-wagging  creature.”  Another  variation  is  that 
for  Petrouchka,  where  the  shoulders  are  raised 
square  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  silhouette;  to 
make  the  arms  dangle  as  a separate  entity,  and 
make  the  head  independently  wobbly  as  a puppet’s 
is,  on  no  neck  to  speak  of.  The  head  here  does 
not  sum  up  or  direct  the  action  of  the  body;  it 
seems  to  have  only  a minor,  a pathetic  function. 
But  it  bobs  too  nonsensically  to  be  humanly  pitiful. 
In  the  role  of  the  Faun  the  shoulders  are  slightly 
lifted  when  the  Faun  becomes  dimly  aware  of  his 
own  emotion;  but  the  neck  is  held  up  firmly  and 
candidly  against  the  shoulder  movement  (which 
would  normally  press  the  neck  to  a forward  slant); 
and  so  the  silhouette  is  kept  selfcontained  and  the 
figure  keeps  its  dignity.  Notice  too  the  neck  in  the 
reclining  position  of  the  Faun.  Another  poignant 
duplicity  of  emotion  is  expressed  by  the  head,  neck 
and  shoulder  line  of  the  Jeux  photographs  — The 
neck  rising  against  lifted  shoulders  and  also  bent 
sideways  against  a counter  tilt  of  the  head.  The 
hero  in  Jeux  seems  to  meet  pathos  with  human 
nobility;  not  as  the  Faun  does,  with  animal  dignity. 

Looking  in  these  photographs  further  along  the 
figure  at  the  arms  in  particular,  one  is  struck  by 
their  lightness,  by  the  way  in  which  they  seem  to 
be  suspended  in  space.  Especially  in  the  pictures 
from  Pavilion  and  from  Spectre,  they  are  not  so 
much  placed  correctly,  or  advantageously  or  illus- 
tratively; rather  they  seem  to  flow  out  uncon- 
sciously from  the  moving  trunk,  a part  of  the 
fullness  of  its  intention.  They  are  pivoted,  not 
lifted,  from  the  shoulder  or  shoulderblade;  their 
force  — like  the  neck’s  — comes  from  the  full 
strength  of  the  back.  And  so  they  lead  the  eye 
more  strongly  back  to  the  trunk  than  out  beyond 
their  reach  into  space.  Even  when  they  point,  one 
is  conscious  of  the  force  pointing  quite  as  much 
as  the  object  pointed  at.  To  make  a grammatical 
metaphor,  the  relation  of  subject  to  object  is  kept 
clear.  This  is  not  as  simple  in  movement  as  a lay- 
man might  think.  A similar  clarification  of  subject 
and  object  struck  me  in  the  bullfighting  of  Bel- 
monte. His  own  body  was  constantly  the  subject 
of  his  motions,  the  bull  the  object.  With  other 
fighters,  one  often  had  the  impression  that  not  they 
personally,  but  their  cloth  was  the  subject  that  de- 
termined the  fight.  As  a cloth  is  a dead  thing  it 
can  only  be  decorative,  and  the  bull  edged  into  the 
position  of  the  subject;  and  the  distinctness  of  the 
torero’s  drama  was  blurred.  Nijinsky  gives  an  effect 
in  his  arm  gesture  of  himself  remaining  at  the 
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center  of  space,  a strength  of  voluntary  limitation 
related,  in  a way,  to  that  of  Spanish  dance  gesture. 

— This  is  what  makes  a dancer’s  arms  look  like 
a man’s  instead  of  a boy’s. 

An  actual  “object”  to  a dancer’s  “subject”  is  his 
partner.  In  dancing  with  a partner  there  is  a dif- 
ference between  selfeflacement  and  courtesy.  Nijin- 
sky in  his  pictures  is  a model  of  courtesy.  The  firm- 
ness of  support  he  gives  his  partner  is  complete. 
He  stands  straight  enough  for  two.  His  expression 
toward  her  is  intense  — in  Giselle  it  expresses  a 
supernatural  relation,  in  Pavilion  one  of  admiration, 
in  Faune  one  of  desire,  in  Spectre  one  of  tenderness 

— and  what  a supporting  arm  that  is  in  Spectre  as 
long  and  as  strong  as  two.  But  he  observes  as  well 
an  exact  personal  remoteness,  he  shows  clearly  the 
fact  that  they  are  separate  bodies.  He  makes  a 
drama  of  their  nearness  in  space.  And  in  his  own 
choreography  in  Faune  the  space  between  the 
figures  becomes  a firm  body  of  air,  a lucid  statement 
of  relationship,  in  the  way  intervening  space  does 
in  the  modern  academy  of  Cezanne,  Seurat  and 
Picasso. 

One  is  struck  by  the  massiveness  of  his  arms. 
This  quality  also  leads  the  eye  back  to  the  trunk, 
as  in  a Michelangelo  figure.  But  it  further  gives  to 
their  graceful  poses  an  amplitude  of  strength  that 
keeps  them  from  looking  innocuous  or  decorative. 
In  particular  in  the  Narcissus  pose  the  savage  force 
of  the  arms  and  legs  makes  credible  that  the  hero’s 
narcissm  was  not  vanity,  but  an  instinct  that  killed 
him,  like  an  act  of  God.  In  the  case  of  Spectre,  the 
power  of  the  arms  makes  their  tendril-like  bendings 
as  natural  as  curvings  are  in  powerful  world  of 
young  desire;  while  weaker  and  more  charming  arms 
might  suggest  an  effeminate  or  saccharine  coyness. 
There  is  indeed  nothing  effeminate  in  these  ges- 
tures; there  is  far  too  much  force  in  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  try  one’s  self  to  assume  the 
poses  on  the  pictures,  beginning  with  arms,  shoul- 
ders, neck  and  head.  The  flowing  line  they  have  is 
deceptive.  It  is  an  unbelievable  strain  to  hold  them. 
The  plastic  relationships  turn  out  to  be  extremely 
complex.  As  the  painter  dc  Kooning,  who  knows 
the  photographs  well  and  many  of  whose  ideas  I am 
using  in  these  notes,  remarked:  Nijinsky  does  just 
the  opposite  of  what  the  body  would  naturally  do. 
The  plastic  sense  is  similar  to  that  of  Michelangelo 
and  Raphael.  One  might  say  that  the  grace  of  them 
is  not  derived  from  avoiding  strain,  as  a layman 
might  think,  but  from  the  heightened  intelligibility 
of  the  plastic  relations.  It  is  an  instinct  for  counter- 
movement so  rich  and  so  fully  expressed,  it  is 


unique;  though  the  plastic  theory  of  countermove- 
ment is  inherent  in  ballet  technique. 

Nijinsky’s  plastic  vitality  animates  the  poses  de- 
rived from  dances  by  Petipa  or  Fokine.  It  shines 
out  too,  if  one  compares  his  pictures  with  those  of 
other  dancers  in  the  same  parts.  This  aspect  of  his 
genius  appears  to  me  one  basis  for  his  choreo- 
graphic style,  which  specifies  sharply  plastic  effects 
in  dancing  — and  which  in  this  sense  is  related  both 
to  Isadora  and  to  the  moderns.  Unfortunately  the 
dancers  who  now  take  the  role  of  the  Faun  do  not 
have  sufficient  plastic  discipline  to  make  clear  the 
intentions  of  the  dance. 

From  the  photographs  one  can  see  that  the  pres- 
ent dancers  of  Faune  have  not  even  learned  Nijin- 
sky’s stance.  Nijinsky  not  only  squares  his  shoulders 
far  less,  but  also  frequently  not  at  all.  He  does  not 
pull  in  his  stomach  and  lift  his  thorax.  Neither  in 
shoulders  or  chest  does  he  exhibit  his  figure.  His 
stomach  has  more  expression  than  his  chest.  In  fact, 
looking  at  his  trunk,  one  notices  a similar  tendency 
to  flatchestedness  (I  mean  in  the  stance  not  in  the 
anatomy)  in  all  the  pictures.  It  is,  I believe,  a 
Petersburg  trait;  and  shared  independently  by  Isa- 
dora and  Martha  Graham.  In  these  photographs  at 
any  rate,  the  expression  does  not  come  from  the 
chest,  it  comes  from  below  the  chest,  and  flows  up 
through  it  from  below.  The  thorax,  so  to  speak 
passively,  is  not  only  pulled  at  the  top  up  and  back; 
at  the  bottom  and  from  the  side  it  is  also  pulled 
down  and  back.  Its  physical  function  is  that  of 
completing  the  circuit  of  muscles  that  hold  the 
pelvis  in  relation  to  the  spine.  And  it  is  this  rela- 
tion that  gives  the  dancer  his  balance.  Balance  (or 
aplomb,  in  ballet)  is  the  crux  of  technique.  If  you 
want  to  see  how  good  a dancer  is  look  at  his 
stomach.  If  he  is  sure  of  himself  there,  if  he  is  so 
strong  there  that  he  can  present  himself  frankly, 
he  (or  she)  can  begin  to  dance  expressively.  — I 
say  stomach  because  the  stomach  usually  faces  the 
audience;  one  might  say  waist,  groin,  or  pelvic 
region. 

In  looking  at  Nijinsky  pictures,  one  is  struck  by 
the  upright  tautness  about  the  hips.  His  waist  is 
broad  and  powerful.  You  can  see  it  clearly  in  the 
Harlequin  pictures.  If  he  is  posing  on  one  leg, 
there  is  no  sense  of  shifted  weight,  and  as  little,  if 
he  seems  to  be  bending  to  the  side  or  forward.  The 
effort  this  means  may  be  compared  to  lifting  a 
fable  by  one  leg  and  keeping  the  top  horizontal. 
The  center  of  gravity  in  the  table,  and  similarly 
that  of  his  body  has  not  been  shifted.  The  delicacy 
with  which  he  cantilevers  the  weight  actually  dis- 
placed keeps  the  firmness  from  being  rigidity.  I 
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think  it  is  in  looking  at  his  waist  that  one  can  sec 
best  the  technical  aspect  of  his  instinct  for  concen- 
trating the  origin  of  movement  so  that  all  of  it  re- 
lates to  a clear  center  which  is  not  altered.  He  keeps 
the  multiplicity,  the  diffusion  which  movement  has, 
intelligible  by  not  allowing  any  doubt  as  to  where 
the  center  is.  When  he  moves  he  does  not  blur  the 
center  of  weight  in  his  body;  one  feels  it  as  clearly 
as  if  he  were  still  standing  at  rest,  one  can  follow 
its  course  clearly  as  it  floats  about  the  stage  through 
the  dance.  And  so  the  motion  he  makes  looks  con- 
trolled and  voluntary  and  reliable.  I imagine  it  is 
this  constant  sense  of  balance  that  gave  his  dancing 
the  unbroken  continuity  and  flow  through  all  the 
steps  and  leaps  and  rests  from  beginning  to  end, 
that  critics  marevelled  at. 

Incidentally,  their  remarks  of  this  kind  also  point 
to  an  extraordinary  accuracy  in  his  musical  timing. 
For  to  make  the  continuity  rhythmic  as  he  did,  he 
must  have  had  an  unerring  instinct  at  which  mo- 
ment to  attack  a movement,  so  that  the  entire  se- 
quence of  it  would  flow  as  continuously  and  trans- 
form itself  into  the  next  motion  as  securely  as  did 
the  accompanying  sound.  To  speak  of  him  as  un- 
musical, with  no  sense  of  rhythm,  as  Strawinsky  has, 
is  therefore  an  impropriety  that  is  due  to  a confu- 
sion of  meaning  in  the  word  “rhythm.”  The  chore- 
ography of  Faune  proves  that  Nijinsky’s  natural  mu- 
sical intelligence  was  of  the  highest  order.  For  this 
was  the  first  ballet  choreography  set  clearly  not  to 
the  measures  and  periods  but  to  the  expressive  flow 
of  the  music,  to  its  musical  sense.  You  need  only 
compare  Faune’s  assurance  in  this  respect  to  the 
awkwardness  musically  of  Fokine’s  second  scene  in 
Petrouchka,  the  score  of  which  invites  the  same 
sort  of  understanding.  But  this  is  not  in  the  photo- 
graphs. 

Nijinsky  does  not  dance  from  his  feet,  he  dances 
from  his  pelvis.  The  legs  do  not  show  off.  They 
have  no  ornamental  pose.  Even  in  his  own  chore- 
ography, though  the  leg  gestures  are  “composed,” 
they  are  not  treated  as  pictorial  possibilities.  They 
retain  their  weight.  They  tell  where  the  body  goes 
and  how.  But  they  don’t  lead  it.  They  are,  however, 
completely  expressive  in  this  role;  and  the  thighs  in 
the  Spectre  picture  with  Karsavina  are  as  full  of 
tenderness  as  another  dancer’s  face.  It  is  noticeable 
too  that  Nijinsky’s  legs  are  not  especially  turned 
out  and  a similar  moderate  “en  dehors”  seems  to  be 
the  rule  in  the  Petersburg  male  dancers  of  Nijinsky’s 
generation.  But  the  parallel  feet  in  Narcisse  and 
Faune,  and  the  pigeon  toes  in  Till  are  not  a willful 
contradiction  of  the  academic  principle  for  the  sake 
of  something  new.  They  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
properly  understood  only  by  a turned  out  dancer, 


as  Nijinsky  himself  clearly  was.  For  the  strain  of 
keeping  the  pelvis  in  the  position  the  ballet  dancer 
holds  it  in  for  balance  is  much  greater  with  parallel 
or  turned  in  feet  (which  contradict  the  outward 
twist  of  the  thigh);  and  this  strain  gives  a new 
plastic  dimension  to  the  legs  and  feet,  if  it  is  carried 
through  as  forcefully  as  Nijinsky  does.  — I am  in- 
terested too  to  notice  that  in  standing  Nijinsky  does 
not  press  his  weight  mostly  on  the  ball  of  the  big 
toe,  but  grips  the  floor  with  the  entire  surface  of 
the  foot. 

I have  neglected  to  mention  the  hands  which  are 
alive  and  simple,  with  more  expression  placed  in 
the  wrist  than  the  fingers.  They  are  not  at  all 
“Italian”;  and  are  full  of  variety  without  an  em- 
phasis on  sensitivity.  The  hands  in  Spectre  are  cele- 
brated, and  remind  one  of  the  hands  in  Picassos  ten 
years  later.  I am  also  very  moved  by  the  uplifted, 
half  unclenched  hands  in  the  Jeux  picture,  as  mys- 
terious as  breathing  in  sleep.  One  can  see  too  that 
in  Petrouchka  the  hands  are  black-mittened,  not 
white-mittened  as  now;  the  new  costume  makes  the 
dance  against  the  black  wall  in  the  second  scene 
a foolish  hand  dance,  instead  of  a dance  of  a whole 
figure,  as  intended. 


Nijinsky  Practicing  on  American  Tour,  1916 

(I'lioTO,  white) 
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The  manner  in  which  Nijinsky’s  face  changes 
from  role  to  role  is  immediately  striking.  It  is  en- 
hanced by  makeup,  but  not  created  by  it.  In  fact 
a friend  pointed  out  that  the  only  role  in  which 
one  recognizes  Nijinsky’s  civilian  face  is  that  of 
Petrouchka  where  he  is  most  heavily  made  up. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  such  transformability. 
People  don’t  usually  realize  how  much  any  face 
changes  in  the  course  of  a day,  and  how  often  it 
is  unrecognizable  for  an  instant  or  two.  Nijinsky 
seems  to  have  controlled  the  variability  a face  has. 
The  same  metamorphosis  is  obvious  in  his  body. 
The  Spectre  for  instance  has  no  age  or  sex,  the 
Faun  is  adolescent,  the  hero  of  Jeux  has  a body 
full  grown  and  experienced.  Till  can  be  either 
boy  or  man.  The  Slave  in  Scheherazade  is  fat, 
the  Spectre  is  thin.  It  does  not  look  like  the 
same  body.  One  can  say  that  in  this  sense 
there  is  no  exhibitionism  in  Nijinsky’s  photographs. 
He  is  never  showing  you  himself,  or  an  interpreta- 
tion of  himself.  He  is  never  vain  of  what  he  is 
showing  you.  The  audience  does  not  see  him  as  a 
professional  dancer,  or  as  a professional  charmer. 
He  disappears  completely,  and  instead  there  is  an 
imaginary  being  in  his  place.  Like  a classic  artist, 
he  remains  detached,  unseen,  unmoved,  disinter- 
ested. Looking  at  him,  one  is  in  an  imaginary  world, 
entire  and  very  clear;  and  one’s  emotions  are  not 
directed  at  their  material  objects,  but  at  their  imag- 
inary satisfactions.  As  he  said  himself,  he  danced 
with  love. 

To  sum  up,  Nijinsky  in  his  photographs  shows 
us  the  style  of  a classic  artist.  The  emotion  he  pro- 
jects, the  character  he  projects  is  not  communicated 
as  his  own,  but  as  one  that  exists  independently 
of  himself,  in  the  objective  world.  Similarly  his 
plastic  sense  suggests  neither  a private  yearning  into 
an  infinity  of  space,  nor  a private  shutting  out  of 
surrounding  relationships;  both  of  them  legitimate 
romantic  attitudes.  The  weight  he  gives  his  own 
body,  the  center  which  he  gives  his  plastic  motions, 
strikes  a balance  with  the  urge  and  rapidity  of  leaps 
and  displacements.  It  strikes  a balance  between  the 
role  he  dances  and  the  roles  of  his  partners.  The 
distinction  of  place  makes  the  space  look  real,  the 
distinction  of  persons  makes  the  drama  real.  And 
for  the  sake  of  this  clarification  he  characterizes  (or 
mimes,  one  might  say)  even  such  a conventional 
ornamental  show-off  or  “pure  dance’’  part  as  that 
in  Pavilion.  On  the  other  hand  the  awkward  heavi- 
ness that  Faune,  Sacre,  and  Jeux  exhibited,  and  that 
was  emphasized  by  their  angular  precision,  was  not 
I believe  an  anticlassic  innovation.  It  was  an  effort 
to  make  the  dance  more  positive,  to  make  clearer 
still  the  center  of  gravity  of  a movement,  so  that 
its  extent,  its  force,  its  direction,  its  elevation  can 
be  appreciated  not  incidentally  merely  but  integrally 


as  drama.  He  not  only  extended  the  plastic  range  in 
dancing,  but  clarified  it.  And  this  is  the  way  to  give 
meaning  to  dancing,  not  second  hand  literary  mean- 
ing, but  direct  meaning.  Nijinsky’s  latest  intentions 
of  “circular  movement,’’  and  the  improvisational 
quality  Till  seems  to  have  had  are  probably  a nor- 
mal development  of  his  sense  of  motion  in  relation 
to  a point  of  repose  — a motion  that  grew  more 
animated  and  diverse  as  his  instinct  became  more 
exercised.  (An  evolution  not  wholly  dissimilar  can 
be  followed  in  Miss  Graham's  work,  for  instance.) 
And  I consider  the  following  remark  he  made  to 
be  indicative  of  the  direction  of  his  instinct:  “La 
grace,  le  charme,  le  joli  sont  ranges  tout  autour  du 
point  central  qu’est  le  beau.  C’e3t  pour  le  beau  que 
je  travaille.’’  I do  not  see  anything  in  these  pictures 
that  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Nijinsky’s  sub- 
sequent insanity  cast  any  premonitory  shadow  on 
his  phenomenally  luminous  dance  intelligence. 

These  notes  are  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
to  invite  you  to  look  at  the  pictures  attentively. 
There  is  much  to  enjoy  in  them.  I mentioned  an- 
other aspect  of  them  in  “Modern  Music’’:  “He 
looks  as  if  the  body  remembered  the  whole  dance, 
all  the  phases  of  it,  as  he  holds  the  one  pose;  he 
seems  to  be  thinking,  I’ve  just  done  that,  and  then 
after  this  I do  that,  and  then  that,  and  then  comes 
that;  so  his  body  looks  like  a face  lighting  up  at 
a single  name  that  evokes  a whole  crowd  of  remem- 
bered friends.’’  This  small  album  of  his  photographs 
is  intended  to  take  the  place  for  the  present  of  a 
book  that  I hope  Mr.  Paul  Magriel  will  be  able  to 
assemble  after  the  war,  from  all  over  the  world:  a 
book  presenting  a complete  photographic  record. 
We  have  included  here  a snapshot  of  Nijinsky  leap- 
ing high.  Few  of  the  other  pictures  seem  to  be 
action  shots.  Several  of  those  by  dc  Meyer  are  not 
even  poses  literally  from  the  dances,  but  seem  in- 
vented to  give  a sense  of  the  general  tone  of  the 
role.  I do  not  think  this  vitiates  their  accuracy  in 
showing  Nijinsky’s  style  of  dancing,  or  of  charac- 
terization. The  sureness  of  invention  they  show 
helps  us  to  see  why  as  a dancer  he  was,  to  the  most 
intelligent  public  of  his  time,  unparalleled. 

In  their  stillness  Nijinsky’s  pictures  have  more 
vitality  than  the  dances  they  remind  us  of  as  we 
now  see  them  on  the  stage.  They  remain  to  show 
us  what  dancing  can  be;  and  what  the  spectator  and 
the  dancer  each  aspire  to,  and  hold  to  be  a fair 
standard  of  art.  I think  they  give  the  discouraged 
dance  lover  faith  in  dancing  as  a serious  human 
activity.  As  Mr.  Van  Vechten  wrote  after  seeing 
him  in  1916,  “His  dancing  has  the  unbroken 
quality  of  music,  the  balance  of  great  painting,  the 
meaning  of  fine  literature,  and  the  emotion  inherent 
in  all  these  arts.” 
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